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SOCRATES: Why have you come here at this hour, 
Crito? It’s still quite early isn’t it?! 

CRITO: Yes, very early. 

S. What time is it roughly? 

C. It’s some way before dawn. 

S. I’m surprised the prison guard was willing to answer 
the door to you. 

C. He's used to me by now, Socrates, owing to my 
frequent visits here, and he’s also had the odd favor from 
me. 

S. Have you just got here, or have you been here long? 

C. Quite a long time. 

S. Then how come you didn’t wake me up straightaway 
rather than sit there in silence? 

C. Certainly not, by Zeus, Socrates; I only wish I 
weren't myself so sleepless and sorrowful. But I’ve been 
surprised at you for some time, seeing how sweetly you 
were sleeping. Besides, I deliberately kept from waking 


of associates meeting and talking with his friends until the prison 
officially opened later for the day (see Phd. 59d1ff.). C.’s reasons 
for being allowed the early visit are revealed in c5ff. 
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you so that you could carry on as peacefully as possible. 
Indeed even in the past throughout your life I’ve thought 
how blessed you are in your disposition, but so much more 
so now in your present misfortune, for the way you take it 
so easily and calmly. 

S. Well of course, Crito: it would be out of character 
for a man of my age to be angry about it if I now have 
to die. 

C. Others of your age too, Socrates, are caught up in 
such misfortunes, but their age does nothing to relieve 
their anger at the predicament they're in. 

S. That's true. But why did you come here so early? 

C. Bringing a difficult message, Socrates, not for you, 
it appears to me, but for me and all your friends: a message 
both difficult and grievous, and, I think, hardest of all for 
me to bear. 

S. What is this? Has the boat arrived from Delos, on 
whose arrival I must be put to death?? 

C. No, it hasn't actually arrived, but to my thinking it'll 
come today from what some people who have come from 
Sunium and left it there are saying.’ So it’s clear from these 
messengers that it'll come today and tomorrow it will in- 
deed be necessary for you, Socrates, to end your life. 

S. Well, Crito, may this be for the best; if it pleases the 
gods this way, so be it. However I don’t think it'll come 
today. 


2 For the circumstances surrounding the delay between S.’s 
imprisonment and execution, see Introduction to Crito, section 1. 

3 Cape Sunium, about thirty miles southeast of Athens, is the 
southernmost point of Attica, round which a ship from Delos 
would have to sail. 
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C. Where do you get that idea from? 

S. Pll tell you. I must be put to death, I take it, on the 
day after the boat arrives. 

C. At any rate that’s what the people responsible for 
these things say.‘ 

S. Then I don’t think it'll arrive on the day coming, but 
on the one after. My proof comes from a dream I saw a 
short while ago this very night: and maybe it was oppor- 
tune you didn’t wake me up. 

C. And what was the dream? 

S. A beautiful attractive woman appeared to be com- 
ing toward me wearing a white cloak. She called me and 
said: “Socrates, 


On the third day you may reach most fertile Phthia.”® 


C. What a strange dream, Socrates. 

S. On the contrary, a clear one in my view, Crito. 

C. Too clear, it seems. But, my dear Socrates, even 
now do as I say and save yourself since, if you die, for 
myself it isn’t just a single disaster but, apart from being 
deprived of such a companion, the like of whom I shall 
never ever find again, in addition many people who don’t 
know me and you well will think that, as I would be in a 
position to save you if I were willing to spend my money, 
I have deserted you. And yet what more shameful reputa- 
tion could there be than appearing to value money more 
than one’s friends? You see the majority of people won’t 


gifts of Agamemnon as an inducement to rejoin the war against 
Troy, he is contemplating a return to Phthia, his home (Plato al- 
ters to second-person singular). The clear meaning is that S. will 
die and so “reach home” two days hence. The woman in white 
may likely be “Fate” (see Phd. 115a3). 
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believe that you yourself were unwilling to get out of here 
despite our encouragement.® 

S. But my dear Crito, why is our reputation among the 
majority of people of any concern to us? You see the most 
sensible people, who are much more worthy of our atten- 
tion, will think matters have been carried out in this way 
just as they have been. 

C. But you surely do see, Socrates, that we’re also 
compelled to have some regard for the opinion of the ma- 
jority. Your present situation by itself now makes it clear 
that the majority of people are capable of committing not 
the smallest of evil acts but just about the greatest, if one 
is discredited among them. 

S. Yes, but if only, Crito, the majority were capable of 
committing the greatest evil so that they could also be able 
to accomplish the greatest good, all indeed would be well. 
But now they’re capable of neither: you see they can nei- 
ther make someone wise nor foolish, but whatever they do 
happens by chance. 

C. Then so be it. But just tell me this, Socrates: are you 
afraid that if you show concern for me and the rest of your 
friends if you get out of this place, the informers will cause 
us trouble on the grounds that we smuggled you out, and 
we'll be forced to lose all our property, or a great deal of 
money, or even suffer further on top of this?’ For if you’re 


on which see Euthphr. 2a5ff.) was largely left to private citizens, 
“informers” (= sukophantai) made money either by prosecuting 
in order to gain financial rewards or by blackmailing someone 
who wished to avoid prosecution; they might also initiate a further 
prosecution against C. and his friends for aiding the escape of a 
condemned criminal. “ . . . suffer further ...” (e6) indicates a 
harsher penalty, perhaps exile or even death. 
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afraid of something like this, forget about it. You see I 
think we’re acting justly® in rescuing you and risking this 
danger and more than this if necessary. Come now, follow 
my advice and do as I say. 

S. Indeed I am concerned about this, Crito, and many 
other things. 

C. Well then, have no fears on this account—and in 
point of fact the money people are willing to accept to. 
rescue you and get you out of here isn’t a lot. There again, 
don’t you realize how cheap these informers are and that 
it wouldn’t take a lot of money to get round them? For 
one thing you have my money at your disposal, enough, I 
think; and then if out of consideration for me you don’t 
think I should spend my money, there are these people 
from outside Athens who are ready to spend theirs. One 
of them, Simias the Theban, has brought with him enough 
money for this very purpose, and there’s also his compan- 
ion Cebes ready to help and very many others.? So as I say, 
don’t give up the chance to save yourself because you’re 
afraid of this, nor trouble yourself, as you were saying 
at your trial, that you wouldn’t know what to do with your- 
self if you went into exile: for everywhere, wherever you 
may end up, they will welcome you. If you want to go to 


Thebes and the major interlocutors with him in Phaedo. For the 
wider Greek spread of S.’s friends and followers, see Phd. 59b-c. 

10 See Ap. 37d on the futility, from S.’s point of view, of his 
proposing the counterpenalty of exile to other Greek cities. In 
Apology, however, the emphasis is different: there S. suggests 
that he could find plenty to do in his accustomed manner (con- 
ducting philosophical inquiry with the young) but was likely to be 
prevented by the authorities. 
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Thessaly, I have friends there who will make much of you 
and give you a safe harbor so that no one throughout Thes- 
saly will distress you. 

And again Socrates, I think what you’re proposing to 
do isn’t even just:!! giving yourself up when you could be 
rescued, and you eagerly seek to bring on yourself the kind 
of fate that your enemies too would be keen on and have 
been eager for in their desire to destroy you. In addition 
to this I think you’re letting down your sons whom you're 
deserting, and when you could bring them up and edu- 
cate them you're leaving them in the lurch, and as far as 
you're concerned their fortune will be whatever comes 
their way.!? It’s likely that they'll experience the sorts of 
things that usually happen to orphans when they lose their 
parents. Why, either one shouldn’t have children, or one 
should get involved in the troublesome task of rearing and 
educating them as long as it takes; but you seem to me to 
be choosing the easiest way out. You should choose what 
any good brave man would choose: since you say at least 
that you have devoted yourself throughout your whole life 
to virtue.’ So I am myself ashamed both on your behalf 
and those of us who are your friends that the whole of this 
predicament of yours may appear to have been caused by 
some cowardly act of ours: both how the entrance of the 
case into court came about when it need not have got that 


12 On S.’s sons, see Ap. 41e, Phd. 116b1. 

13 “Virtue” = areté, a key Greek value term indicating broadly 
“excellence,” “goodness,” in practical as well as moral contexts. It 
is over what constitutes areté that C. and S. fundamentally differ. 
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far, and how the legal contest itself was conducted, and 
this final episode, to complete the farce, as it were,!4 make 
it seem that through some cowardice and unmanliness on 
our part the whole affair has slipped from our grasp, see- 
ing that we failed to save you and you failed to save your- 
self, which was perfectly possible, if you’d had the slightest 
bit of help from us.!5 So make sure, Socrates, that this is 
not shameful as well as bad for both you and us.!6 But 
make up your mind about it—though rather this is no 
longer the time for thinking: it should have been done— 
just one decision: all this has to be accomplished this com- 
ing night. Yet if we hang around, it will be beyond our 
power and no longer possible. Come on, Socrates, do as I 
say in all respects and don’t act any other way. 

S. My dear Crito, your eagerness would be worth a 
great deal if there were a measure of rightness about it. 
But if not, the greater it is, the harder that makes it. Thus 
we must consider if what you're urging should be pursued 
or not. Not now for the first time, but always I have been 
the sort of person who follows none other of my thoughts 
than the line of argument that from my deliberation ap- 
pears to be the best. The very lines of argument I was 
previously taking I cannot now throw overboard just be- 
cause this fate has overtaken me, but they strike me as 


erful negative forces governing conduct of Athenians: (46a3-4) 
what is “bad” or “harmful” for them (kakon) and (an even stronger 
negative value) what will be “shameful” or “a disgrace” (aischron), 
involving both him and his friends. For the whole of C.’s speech 
as a rhetorical parainesis (exhortation), see Introduction to Crito, 
section 3 (i), and, for detailed stylistic analysis, Emlyn-Jones, 
Crito, 58-60. 
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being pretty much the same and I respect and honor the 
same ones as I did before. If we’re going to have none 
better than these to argue in the present circumstances, 
rest assured that I shall not go along with you, not even if 
the power of the majority scares us, like children, conjur- 
ing up more goblins to frighten us than at present, letting 
loose upon us imprisonment, execution and the confisca- 
tion of our property. What then would be the most reason- 
able way to consider these things? If we were first to take 
up this argument that you offer about beliefs: was it ar- 
gued rightly every time or not that we should pay attention 
to some of these beliefs and not to others? Or was the 
argument right before I was sentenced to death, but now 
it’s become abundantly clear that it was argued then for no 
good reason, for the sake of argument, and it was trivial 
nonsense to be honest? I myself am keen, Crito, to con- 
sider together with you if the argument has in any way 
changed now I am in this position, or is the same, and 
whether we'll either dismiss it, or go along with it. It al- 
ways used to be argued as follows, as J believe, by those 
who thought they had something worth saying: as I was 
saying just now, of the beliefs that people hold some 
should be highly regarded, others not. By the gods, Crito, 
don’t you think this was argued correctly? You see, in all 
human probability, you are excluded from the prospect of 
being put to death tomorrow and the present catastro- 
phe shouldn’t knock you sideways.!" Just think about it: 
don’t you think it has been argued adequately that one 
should not respect all the beliefs that people have, but just 


17 Clearly a joke at C.’s expense in view of the contrast be- 
tween S.’s and C.’s emotional state up to this point. 
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some and not others, and not those of everyone, but those 
of some and not of others? What do you say? Isn’t this 
right?! 

C. It is. 

S. Therefore we should respect good beliefs, but not 
bad ones. 

C. Yes. 

S. And good ones are those of intelligent people, and 
bad ones those of those who are ignorant. 

C. Of course. 

S. Come on then, how were such points established?!® 
Would a man in training and fully engaged in it pay atten- 
tion to the encouragement, criticism and opinion of every 
person, or only that of one person who is actually his doc- 
tor or trainer? 

C. Only the one. 

S. Therefore he must fear the criticisms and welcome 
the encouragement from that one person, and not those 
of the majority? 

C. Obviously. 

S. So he must get down to it and train, eat and drink 
in the way that seems right to that one person who is the 
expert and has knowledge, rather than what seems right 
to everyone else. 


opinions (a possible implication of a3—4 above) toward the idea 
of the expert, the wise person whose opinions will (all) be good 
(47a9ff.). For the logical progression of argument at 47a2—48a10, 
see Introduction to Crito, section 3 (ii). 

19 A reference presumably to arguments with C. and others 
on previous occasions (see above, 46c8—-d2). For a possible in- 
stance, see the exchange at La. 184d. 
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C. That’s right. 

S. Well then, if he disobeys the one and scorns his 
opinion and encouragements, but respects those of the 
majority who have no understanding, surely he'll suffer 
some harm? 

C. Of course. 

S. What harm is this and to what does it tend, and what 
part of him who disobeys does it affect? 

C. Clearly his body, for this is what he’s damaging. 

S. You’re right, and isn’t this true of everything else, 
Crito, to save us going through all of it; and above all when 
it comes to matters concerning the just and unjust and 
dishonorable and honorable and good and bad, those we 
are now discussing, whether we should follow the opinion 
of the majority and fear it, or that of the one person, if 
there is someone with understanding who we should re- 
spect and fear rather than all the others? If we don’t follow 
him, won't we destroy and abuse that which was improved 
by what is just and was ruined by what is unjust:”° or is that 
not so? 

C. I think it is, Socrates. 

S. Come then, if we’re going to destroy that which was 
improved by what is healthy and ruined by what is dis- 
eased by not following the opinion of those who have un- 


20 An oblique reference to the human soul (psuché), which S. 
believed contained the intellectual and spiritual essence of the 
individual (see Ap. 29d-e). The existence of some part of the 
individual that can be benefited/harmed by justice/injustice, just 
as the body can be affected by beneficial/harmful physical influ- 
ences, gives plausibility to the shift (as we might see it) from crafts 
to moral values. 
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derstanding, are we fit to live if that part is ruinedP And 
this is surely the body, isn’t it? 

C. Yes. 

S. So are our lives worth living with a distressed and 
degenerating body? | 

C. Not at all.?! 

S. Well then are we to live with that part of us ruined 
that the unjust damages, but that the just benefits? Or do 
we consider that that part with which justice and injustice 
are concerned, whichever part of us it is, is inferior to the 
body? 

C. Not at all. 

S. Rather more to be valued? 

C. Very much so. 

S. Then, my good friend, we shouldn’t thus be over- 
concerned by what the majority will tell us, but what the 
person tells us who has an understanding of just and unjust 
matters, the single individual, and the truth itself. The 
result is that firstly you’re not going about it in the right 
way when you propose that we must be concerned with 
the opinion of the majority about matters just and fine 
and good and their opposites. “But all the same,” someone 
might say, “the majority have the power to put us to death.” 


21 C. assents here to an ad hominem argument—ad hominem 
in the sense that strictly speaking, for S., physical injury and ill- 
ness, etc., are of comparatively little significance for living well, 
provided the soul is unaffected (e.g., Ap. 30a8-b1). Here he 
merely wishes to show that if a serious bodily ailment is popularly 
thought to make life unliveable, how much less is life worth living 
if the soul is damaged, as he goes on to show (e7—48al). 
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C. Indeed this is clear: someone might say that, Soc- 
rates.22 

S. You’re right, but, my dear man, this argument we’ve 
been through seems to me to be as valid as it was before; 
and consider whether the following as well still holds good 
for us or not, that we shouldn’t put the highest value on 
living, but on living well.” 

C. Of course, it holds good. 

S. And that living well and nobly and justly are the 
same: does that stand or not? 

C. But of course. 

S. So from what we agree we must consider whether 
it’s just for me to try to get out of here, when the Athenians 
won't let me go, or not just; and if it seems just, let's try, 
but if not, let’s drop it. But as for the questions you speak 
of regarding spending money and reputation and bringing 
up children, I suspect that these are in truth the specula- 
tions of those, this majority, who’d put people to death 
without a second thought and bring them back to life again 
if they could, men without any sense.™ But as for us, since 
this is the way our argument is tending, let’s not consider 
anything other than what we were talking about just now, 


or merely agreeing with S. that it is true that someone “would say 
that” (see textual note). 23 The expression of how one 
ought to live is almost formulaic in Plato, elaborated at Grg. 
512dff. (cf. Ap. 38a, Grg. 500c, Resp. 344e2-3, 353d6). 

24 Possibly, an oblique reference to an incident in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war (Xen. Hell. 1.7,.7-35) when the Athenian Assembly 
experienced a change of heart after executing six Athenian gener- 
als following the battle of Arginousae (406), a sentence that S. 
says he publicly opposed (Ap. 32b-c, and see discussion ad loc.). 
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whether we shall be acting justly in paying out money and 
doing favors to those who are going to take me out of here: 
both those who are themselves rescuers and we the res- 
cued, or shall we in truth be acting unjustly in doing all of 
these things. And if in doing them it appears that we are 
acting unjustly, the question whether in staying here and 
holding our peace we will have to die or endure anything 
else whatsoever, ought not to be considered sooner than 
acting unjustly. 

C. I think you’re right, Socrates; but consider what 
we're to do. 

S. Let’s look at it together, my good friend, and if at 
any point you have an objection while I’m talking, speak 
up and I shall listen to what you say. But if not, my good 
fellow, just stop telling me the same thing over and over 
again, that I must get out of here against the will of the 
Athenians; because I think it’s very important to act in 
these matters with your consent, but not against your will. 
Right then, have a look at the starting point of our inquiry 
and see if you think it’s been adequately set out, and try 
and answer my questions to the best of your judgment. 

C. Well, Pll try. 

S. Do we say that people should on no account act 
unjustly willingly, or that they may do it in one way but not 
in another? Or, is acting unjustly in no way good or noble, 
as has often been agreed by us in the past??6 Or have 
all our previous agreements been thrown overboard in 


in his exchange with Meletus at Ap. 25d1ff., that “virtue is knowl- 
edge”; willingly acting unjustly is impossible, since knowing what 
is good entails doing it, and wrongdoing is the product of igno- 
rance. See further, General Introduction, section 3 (ii). 
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these last few days and has it turned out that men of our 
age, seriously discussing with each other have long since 
failed to notice, Crito, that we ourselves are no different 
from children? Or is the situation above all things just as 
we said it was then, whether the majority say so or not, 
and whether we must endure even more distressful things 
than these or even more pleasant ones: that all the same, 
to act unjustly is actually both bad and shameful for the 
perpetrator in every respect.”” Yes or no? 

C. Yes. 

S. Then we mustn’t act unjustly in any way. 

C. Certainly not. 

S. And we mustn't retaliate if we are treated unjustly, 
as most people think, since we must in no circumstances 
act unjustly. 

C. It seems we mustn't. 

S. And what about this point: should we do harm, 
Crito, or not? 

C. I suppose we mustn't, Socrates. 

S. And this: if weve been harmed, is to return the 
harm, as most people say, just or not? 

C. In no way.” 

S. So I suppose that harming people is no different 
from behaving unjustly toward them. 

C. You're right.” 


suspects at d1—2) and elsewhere in the dialogue, see Introduction 
to Crito, section 3 (ii). For a basic statement of popular Athenian 
belief in the justice of returning harm for harm, see Meno in 
Meno Tle. 

29 C,’s acceptance of this conflation of “behaving unjustly” and 
“harming” is fundamental to S.’s subsequent argument. 
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S. Then we shouldn’t act unjustly in retaliation or do 
harm to any human being at all, no matter how we're being 
maltreated by them. And if you accept these arguments, 
Crito, make sure you're not agreeing contrary to your own 
belief: you see I know that some few hold these beliefs and 
will hold them. Therefore between those who hold these 
beliefs, and those who don’t, there’s no common ground, 
but they inevitably pour scorn on each other when they 
examine each other's deliberations. So then, have a really 
good look yourself and see whether you share these views 
and agree that they're right, and let’s begin our discussion 
from the point that it’s never right to act unjustly, nor 
to retaliate, nor should anyone who's being maltreated 
defend himself by retaliation: or do you take a different 
stance and don’t share this view as a starting point? You 
see, for me, I have long thought it right and still do; but if 
you think otherwise in any way, tell me and guide me. But 
if you stand by what you said before, then listen to what 
follows. 

C. Well, I do stand by it and think it’s right. Anyway, 
do continue. 

S. Then I shall tell you what follows, or rather I'll ask 
you a question: should one do whatever one agrees with 
another, if it’s just,°° or should one mislead him? 

C. One should keep agreements. 

S. Then consider what follows: if we leave this place 
without first persuading the state, are we harming certain 
people and those whom we should do least harm to, or 
not? And do we stand by what we agreed to be just, or not? 


30 For this key proviso and its significance for S.’s whole argu- 
ment, see Introduction to Crito, section 3 (ii). 
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C. I can’t answer your question, Socrates, because I 
don’t understand it. 

S. Well, look at it this way: if we were getting ready 
to abscond from here, or whatever you ought to call it, 
and the Laws and the community of the state were to 
come to me and standing over me were to ask:*! “Tell me, 
Socrates, what are you intending to do? By this action 
you're undertaking are you planning to do anything other 
than actually destroy us, the Laws, and the whole state in 
as far as it’s in your power to do so? Or do you think that 
that state can continue to exist and not be overturned in 
which legal judgments have no force but are rendered 
invalid and destroyed by private individuals?” What shall 
we say, Crito, in reply to these and similar questions? You 
see someone, especially a public advocate,32 would have 
plenty to say about the violation of this law that directs that 
judgments, once pronounced, are sovereign. Or shall we 
say in response to them that “yes, the state has behaved 
unjustly toward us because it has not given the right ver- 
dict in this case.” Shall we say this, or what? 

C. We shall, by Zeus, Socrates. 


tural authority of the polis, as the Laws’ argument goes on to 
demonstrate. Hence our translation here of polis (city, b2) as 
“state.” For detailed outline of the Laws’ argument and critical 
analysis, see Introduction to Crito, section 3 (iii) and (iv). 

32 “Public advocate” (rhet6r = “orator”), in this case an official 
appointed to defend laws slated for abrogation. Such an official, 
it might be claimed by the Laws, would wish to argue strongly 
against violating the fundamental principle enunciated in the rest 
of this sentence “that judgments, once pronounced, are sover- 


eign” (50b8-c1). 
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S. Then what if the Laws say: “Socrates, was that too 
in the agreement between us and you, or was it to keep to 
whatever judgment the state has pronounced.”33 There- 
fore if we were to be surprised at them saying this, perhaps 
they'd say: “Socrates, don’t be surprised at what's been 
said, but give us an answer since it’s always been your 
practice to ask and answer questions. Come on then, what 
blame do you attach to us and the city, that you are at- 
tempting to destroy us? Wasn't it we who gave you birth 
in the first place, and your father married your mother 
through us and gave you life? So tell us: would you have 
some complaint against those of us here who are the laws 
of marriage because they're faulty?” “I have no com- 
plaint,” I would say. “Well what about those related to the 
nurture and education of the child by which you too were 
brought up? Or did those of us Laws who are responsible 
for this not carry out our instructions properly when we 
exhorted your father to train you in the arts and physical 
exercise?”34 “You did it well,” I'd say. “Well then, since you 
were born, brought up and trained, could you say in the 
first place that you were not both our offspring and slave: 
yourself as well as your ancestors? And if this is the case, 


attitude to education and parental upbringing that differs some- 
what from that presented elsewhere, notably in Apology, where 
he presents himself as incurring the anger of parents because he 
is seen as corrupting their children. For Plato's highly critical 
attitude to traditional education in mousiké, cf. Resp. 2-3. For the 
charge that S. encouraged children not to respect their parents, 
see Xen. Mem. 1.2.49, Xen. Ap. 20, an attitude possibly dating 
back to his portrayal in Aristophanes’ comedy Clouds (421). 
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do you think what is just applies equally to you and us, and 
whatever we try to do to you, do you think it’s just for you 
to do back to us as well? Or is it the case, then, that when 
what is just did not apply equally to you in respect of your 
father and a slave master, if you happened to have one, so 
that whatever was done to you, you could not do back, and 
when you were told off you could not answer back, and 
when beaten you could not hit back, or any of the many 
other things of this kind;*° but yet it will be possible for 
you to be on equal terms with your fatherland® and with 
its laws so that, if we think it’s just and attempt to put you 
to death, will you on your part attempt in return to destroy 
us, the Laws, and your fatherland in so far as you can, 
and say that in doing this you’re acting justly—you, the 
one who really cares for goodness? Or are you so wise 
that you've failed to see that your native city is a thing of 
greater worth than your mother and father and all the rest 
of your ancestors, and more worthy of respect, holier and 
held in greater esteem both among the gods and men of 
good sense, and you should revere, defer to and humor 
your native city when it is angry sooner than your father, 
and you should persuade it, or do whatever it bids and put 
up with it without fuss if it orders you to endure hardship? 
Or if it orders you to be flogged or put in chains, if it leads 
you to war to be wounded or killed, this must be done, and 


for polis (city/state) suggests that they are sliding the argument 
away from a sociolegal emphasis and toward a patriotic appeal. 
The whole of this section of the speech is, in choice of vocabulary 
and style, a subtle exercise in persuasive rhetoric; for detailed 
stylistic and logical analysis of 5la7—c4, see Emlyn-Jones, Crito, 
79-80, and see also Introduction to Crito, section 3 (iii) and (iv). 
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this is what is just, and on no account must you give way 
or retreat or leave your station. But you must do whatever 
your state and native land order you, both in war and in 
the law court: indeed everywhere, or you must persuade 
it as to where justice lies; to use violence against your 
mother or father is not sanctioned, and against your native 
city it is even less so than against them, isn’t it?” What shall 
we Say in reply to this, Crito? Do you think the Laws are 
telling the truth or not? 

C. Well I think they are. 

S. “Then consider, Socrates,” perhaps the Laws would 
say, if what we're saying is true, that what you're now 
proposing to do to us is not just. For, having given you 
birth, having brought you up and educated you, having 
shared all good things we’re capable of with you and the 
rest of your fellow citizens, we nevertheless proclaim that 
we've given permission to any Athenian who wishes it, if, 
when he has been scrutinized?” and sees the city in opera- 
tion and us the Laws, he finds us unsatisfactory, to take his 
belongings and go anywhere he wishes. Moreover none of 
us laws stands in your way or forbids you, whether any of 
you wishes to go to a colony, if both we and the city are 
displeasing, or go and emigrate somewhere else wherever 
he wishes with his property.*® But whoever of you stays 


The Laws see this as being the obvious time for the newly adult 
citizens to renew the “contract” or to make other arrangements. 

38 Note the distinction between an Athenian “colony” (apoi- 
kia) and emigration (metoikein) out of the area of Athenian influ- 
ence. Voluntary exile allowed the retention of property, as op- 
posed to a severe legal penalty of exile, which might involve 
forfeiture of property. 
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behind, observing how we make legal decisions and ad- 
minister the other aspects of city life, we say that this 
person has already agreed with us by his action to do what- 
ever we bid him to do; we say that anyone who does not 
obey is committing a wrong on three counts: that he is not 
obeying us, his parents, that he is not obeying his nurtur- 
ers, and that despite having agreed to obey us, he does not 
obey, nor does he persuade us if we are not doing some- 
thing well, although we propose and order him in no un- 
civilized way to do whatever we say, but when we offer him 
one of two choices, either to persuade us or do what we 
say, he does neither.? Indeed we say that you too, Socra- 
tes, you of all Athenians will incur these charges if you go 
and do what you propose—you, not least of the Athenians, 
but among the most culpable.” If then I were to say “Why 
so?” perhaps they could legitimately accost me, saying that 
I, among the Athenians, have actually most emphatically 
made this agreement with them. You see they would say: 
“Socrates, we have important evidence that both we and 
the city were to your satisfaction; as you would never have 
stayed at home more than all the rest of the Athenians 
unless it satisfied you above all others, and you have never 
gone away from the city for a festival, except once to the 
Isthmus,” nor anywhere else ever, except somewhere on 
military expeditions.*1 And you have never made any other 
trip abroad like other people. Nor did any desire seize you 


39 On the significance of “either persuade or obey” in this 
sentence, see Introduction to Crito, section 3 (iv). 

40 The Isthmus of Corinth, for the Isthmian Games. Some 
manuscripts omit this phrase (see textual note). 

41 For S.’s military service, see Ap. 28e, La.181a-b. 
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to become acquainted with another city or other laws, but 
we were good enough for you, and our city too; so keenly 
did you take to us and agree to live among us as a citizen, 
and among other things you had children here, demon- 
strating that the city suited you. And again in the actual 
trial it was still possible for you to be sentenced to exile, if 
you had so wished, and to have done then with the city’s 
consent what you are now planning to do against its will.42 
But at the time you made a fine display of not objecting if 
you had to be put to death, but, as you said, you chose 
death rather than exile; yet now you show no shame for 
those words, nor do you pay heed to us the Laws in your 
attempts to destroy us. In fact you’re doing what the most 
cowardly slave would do in attempting to abscond con- 
trary to the articles and agreements according to which 
you agreed to conduct your life as a citizen. So first of all, 
then, answer us on this very point: are we telling the truth 
when we assert that you’ve agreed to lead your life as a 
citizen in obedience to us in deed but not in word,* or is 
that not true?” What are we to say to this in reply, Crito? 
Anything other than that we are to agree? 

C. It must be so, Socrates. 

S. “Then are you breaking anything,” they would say, 
“other than the covenants and agreements that you have 
made with us, not ones you have agreed on out of neces- 
sity, nor even because you have been misled, nor even 


for a penalty, see Ap. 38a—b). On the emphasis given to this inci- 
dent by the Laws, markedly different from S. in Apology, see 
Introduction to Crito, section 4. 

43 The Laws clearly intend the agreement “in deed” (i.e., re- 
maining in Athens) to indicate a binding commitment on S.’s part. 
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ones you were forced to decide on in a short space of 
time;** but over the course of seventy years in which you 
could have gone away if we didn’t satisfy you, or if the 
agreements didn’t seem just to you. But you showed 
preference for neither Lacedaemon nor Crete, which in- 
deed you frequently say are well governed,*6 nor any other 
of the Greek states, nor even any foreign ones; but you 
visited other places less often than the lame and the blind 
and other disabled people. Thus it’s clear that the city sat- 
isfied you far more than the rest of the Athenians, and 
presumably so did we the Laws. For, who would a city 
without laws satisfy? So now after all this, aren’t you going 
to stand by what's been agreed? Yes, you will, if you take 
our advice, Socrates; at least then you won't be the object 
of ridicule by leaving the city. 

“For just consider now what good you'll be doing your- 
self and your friends by breaking these agreements and 
offending in any of these respects. That there is a dan- 
ger that your friends will be exiled themselves and be 
deprived of their citizenship and forfeit their property, 
is pretty clear.” As for you, firstly, if you go to the near- 
est of the cities, Thebes or Megara, (for both are well- 


dience to the law (Mem. 3.5.15, 4.4.15). Aristophanes represents 
S. and his followers as having a popular reputation as “Laconian,” 
i.e., lacking in both diet and hygiene (e.g., Ar. Av. 1281-83). Crete 
and Sparta (both authoritarian societies) are coupled by Plato at 
Resp. 544c as representing the next best constitution after S.’s 
ideal state-organization (politeia), and these states feature prom- 
inently in Plato’s last dialogue, Laws. 

47 A direct answer to C., who made light of these possibilities 
at 44eff. above. 
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governed),*® you'll go there as an enemy, Socrates, to their 
constitution and such people as have a care for their own 
cities will give you ugly looks, regarding you as destroyer 
of the laws, and will reinforce the opinion among the jury- 
men that it seems they judged your case correctly. You 
see whoever is a destroyer of the laws would very likely, 
one supposes, be seen as a destroyer of young and foolish 
people. Will you then avoid both the well governed cities 
and the most civilized of men? And in doing so, will your 
life be worth living? Or will you approach these people 
and have the nerve to converse with them—what argu- 
ments will you give them, Socrates? Or will they be the 
ones you use here, that goodness and justice are of the 
highest value to mankind together with institutions and 
laws?‘ And don’t you think Socrates’ action will appear to 
be discreditable? You should certainly think so! Well, will 
you leave these places and come to Thessaly and Crito’s 
friends? Without a doubt there’s a great deal of disorder 
and lawlessness there,°° and perhaps they'd gladly hear 
the ridiculous story of how you escaped from prison 
wrapped in some disguise, or wearing a goatskin, or some 


other kind of getup that absconders usually equip them- 


possible significance of this addition for the presentation of S. and 
the placing of Crito in the sequence of Plato’s oeuvre, see Intro- 
duction to Crito, section 5. 

50 A standard Athenian assumption about Thessaly (see Xen. 
Mem. 1.2.24). Thessaly had only recently emerged from a prim- 
itive form of government noted for interfamilial aristocratic 
infighting, and in the late fifth and early fourth centuries was 
marked by short-lived tyranny and civil strife. 
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selves with, as well as having changed your appearance. Is 
there no one who'll say that you, an old man, with, in the 
nature of things, not much longer to live, had the effron- 
tery to yearn so greedily for life after breaking the most 
stringent laws? Perhaps not, as long as you offend nobody; 
otherwise you'll hear many unworthy things said about 
you, Socrates. Indeed you'll live kowtowing to all men and 
being their slave—and what'll you be doing, other than 
living it up in Thessaly as if you’d gone to live in Thessaly 
for a feast? In that case where, we ask, will those discus- 
sions about justice and the rest of goodness be? But, natu- 
rally, you want to live for the sake of your children in order 
to bring them up and educate them? What!? You're going 
to bring them up and educate them by taking them to 
Thessaly, having made foreigners of them, so that they can 
have this to enjoy too? Or if not that, if they are brought 
up here, will they be brought up and educated better with 
you alive, when you're not here with them? Yes, for your 
friends will take care of them. Is it the case that if you go 
off to Thessaly they'll look after them, but if you relocate 
to the House of Hades, they won’t? If those who claim 
to be your friends are of any use at all, you must believe 
they will. 

“Come now, Socrates, obey us your nurturers and don’t 
value your children, or your life, or anything else more 
highly than what is just, in order that when you get to 
Hades you may offer all this in your defense before those 
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who rule there.5! For just as doing what you propose 
seems neither better for you in this world, and not more 
just or more holy, nor for any of your friends, so it will not 
be better for you when you get to the next. As it is now, 
you will leave here, if you do leave, having been treated 
unjustly, not under the auspices of us the Laws, but of 
men. But if you go having retaliated and caused harm in 
such a disgraceful way, having broken both your own 
agreements and covenants with us, and having done wrong 
to those here who are the last people you should have done 
it to: yourself, your friends, your native city and us, then 
we Shall be angry with you while you are still alive, and in 
the next world our brothers the Laws in Hades will not 
receive you kindly, knowing that you attempted to destroy 
us in as far as you could. Come now, don’t let Crito per- 
suade you to do what he says rather than what we say.” 

This, my dear friend Crito, be assured, is what I seem 
to hear, just as the Corybantes think they hear the flutes, 
and this sound of these words resonates within me and 
makes me unable to hear any others.®2 Well, be assured 
that, as far as my current beliefs go, if you argue against 
those, you will argue in vain. All the same however, if you 
think you will accomplish anything more, speak. 

C. No, Socrates, I’ve nothing to say. 

S. In that case, Crito, let it be, and let’s do it this way 
since this is the way the god is guiding me. 


52 The Corybantes were priests of the Phrygian goddess Cy- 
bele (a cult introduced into Athens in the late fifth century), and 
they performed frenzied dancing to flutes and drums, S.’s rever- 
sion to quasi-religious imagery at the conclusion of the dialogue 
matches his recounting of the dream at the beginning (44a6ff.). 
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